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On page 10 the author states that the "Greeks 
tied blocks of stone or marble together with dowelf 
and cramps, usually of bronze". They were not 
usually of bronze, but of iron. On the same page 
it should be stated that the swallow-tail cramps 
were of wood. 

On p. ii, Fig. 7 why should not the Ionic order 
be represented with a three-stepped architrave? It 
was as characteristic of Ionian as of Corinthian 
buildings. 

On p. 36 the location given for the row of Hermae 
and -the Stoa Poecile (see also 124), at the northern 
edge of the Agora, is doubtful. 

On p. 58, Fig. 25 the "Parthenon partly visible 
above the wall (at the right-hand upper corner in 
Fig. 25)" does not appear in the reproduction. 

On p. 65 it might have been pointed out that a 
piece of wall has been discovered south of the east 
end of the Acropolis which may be part of the 
Diomean gate. 

On p. 67 the open space at the entrance to the 
harbor of Zea is given as about 200 feet. Frazer 
says it is 100 metres. 

On p. 90 the conjectural location of the buildings 
in the Agora must be regarded as very doubtful. 

On p. 106 it is said of the Naples group of the 
tyrannicides that "in all probability they portray 
the later group", i.e. the group by Critius and 
Nesiotes. The vase fragments in Boston from the 
tomb of Dexileos prove that they do. 

The father of Ptolemy Soter (107) was Lagus 
In Pausanias (1.9.1) HroKttuitov tov Aiyov means 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus. Pausanias is of course 
in error in making Philometor the eighth in descent. 
He was the sixth Ptolemy to rule Egypt. 

The most recent excavations at the Pnyx (see 
111) throw doubt upon its early date. 

On p. 167 the author says "The precinct of Cronus 
and Rhea seems to have extended down to the 
Ilissus; it can have had only slight connection with 
the Olympieum. . . . The precinct of Olympian 
Earth was also extensive, reaching nearly to the 
Itonian Gate". . . . This is doubtful. Pausanias 
puts them both within the precinct of Olympian 
Zeus. Judeich, to be sure, thinks he means the old 
enclosure, which he believes was larger than that 
of Hadrian. 

On pp. 193-194 . Professor Weller says that the 
theater at Athens was "laid out in three zones . . . 
separated horizontally by belts (diazomata)". Is 
there sufficient evidence for two diazomata in the 
theater at Athens? 

On p. 206 we read "The earliest literary reference 
to the precinct <i.e. of Asclepius> is in the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, which was first brought out in 
408 B.C." We do not know that the first Plutus 
had anything to do with the Asclepieum. The ex- 
tant play dates from 388. 

The votive offering shown in Fig. 122 B on page 



212 was not found in the Asclepieum, but in the 
Amyneum west of the Acropolis. 

On p. 224 should the "prehistoric postern" be said 
to be at the "northeast corner" of the Acropolis? 
It lies a little way to the east of the Erechtheum. 

On p. 235 the author calls attention to the fact 
that the doorway and the windows of the northwest 
wing of the Propylaea "are not centered, but ap- 
parently arranged proportionally with reference to 
points of view near the opposite wing of the build- 
ing". Rather they are to be seen by one approach- 
ing from below from an angle, when they appear to 
be correctly placed. This is a further argument for 
the zig-zag approach to the Acropolis which he 
rejects (237). 

On p. 245 the writer might have stated that, as 
Heberdey has shown, the sculptures of the balus- 
trade on the three sides of the Nike bastion rep- 
resented Athena seated watching Victories erecting 
a trophy and bringing victims for sacrifice. 

Are there any metopes of the Parthenon which we 
can rightly designate as "archaic" (291)? 

On p. 376 the author calls the tomb of Dexileos 
a "cenotaph"; but would vases be deposited in a 
cenotaph (106) ? 

Sometimes one wonders at the text of Pausanias 
adopted. So, on p. 338, we read "Next to the 
temple of Athena ... is the image, about a cubit 
in height, of an old woman named Sye — , who is 
said to have been a servant of Lysimache". The 
accepted text is, irpis Si t$ va$ rijs ' AOtjxSs eon ftiv «<!%« 
irpecr/SOris, dVop t« «jx«>s judXiora, <pa)ihri SidKovos efcai 
Avfrifidxij. 

Again, the author sometimes sacrifices his English 
in his translations in an effort to be literal. So, 
on page 269, we find "Athena displaying the olive- 
plant and Poseidon showing the wave have also 
been made"; and on p. 317 we read "but after 
laying on cakes are accustomed to make no more 
use of wine", etc. Elsewhere too the expressions 
are sometimes unhappy, e.g. on page 99 where Am- 
phiaraus is called a "subterraneous deity", and on 
page 325 where the "elaborate mouldings" of the 
Erechtheum are called "rarely beautiful". The 
author means 'exceedingly'. Again, on page 256, we 
find "a large base whose use", and on the next 
page "the Brauronium whose steps", etc. 

But these criticisms of details are not intended to 
detract from the merits of the book as a whole. 
It is a good one, and should prove useful to all who 
would have a clearer picture of Athens and its 
monuments. The illustrations are in the main 
excellent. 
University of Pennsylvania. William N. Bates. 



A Selection of Latin Verse. By Henry D. Wild, 

George E. Howes, Monroe N. Wetmore, John 

S. Galbraith, Alfred M. Dame. Yale University 

Press (1914). Pages 134. 75 cents. 

This compilation of Latin verse has been pre- 
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pared to meet tfie needs of students in Williams 
College, especially such students as do not continue 
the study of Latin after the first year in College. 
Some teachers of Latin have been looking for just 
such a book. Teachers of English, French, German, 
and history, who have time for their subjects be- 
cause the time once devoted to the Classics has been 
so much reduced, are wont to lament that their 
students know so little nowadays of classic myth 
and story, and are so ill equipped to understand 
and appreciate the references to classical matters 
which are the very warp and woof of modern liter- 
atures. All these teachers are urging that in the 
first year in College there should be more varied 
reading, that the reading should not be confined to 
a single author per term. 

All these persons will welcome the book before 
us, edited by the Instructors in Latin in Williams 
College, particularly since the editors are preparing 
brief explanatory notes to accompany the text now 
issued. The selection covers fourteen pieces from 
Ennius, one from Lucilius, one from Cicero, six 
from Lucretius, twenty-seven from Catullus, eleven 
from Vergil, twenty from Horace, three from Tibul- 
lus, one from Domitius Marsus, three from Pro- 
pertius, nine from Ovid, eleven from Phaedrus, 
six from Seneca tragoedus, one from Lucan, two 
from Statius, twenty-five from Martial, three from 
Juvenal, and one or more from Hadrian, Annius 
Florus, Ausonius, Boethius, etc. 

No selection from Latin poetry will in all details 
please persons other than the selecter himself. But 
on the whole this selection is very good. The pieces 
from Ennius, for example, include several of the 
longer passages (Et cita cum tremulis, etc., Nee mi 
aurum posco, etc., and Haece locutus vocat, etc.). 
The Lucretian passages include 1.1-30, 62-79; 3.1-30, 
894-911, 931-977; S-988-ioio. The Catullus selections 
include 1-5, 9, 12, 13, 22, 31, 34, 45, 46, 49, 51, S3. 
62, 70, 76, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 93, 101, 109. From 
Vergil we have the Copa, four pieces from the Cata- 
lepton, four passages from the Bucolics, and 
Georgics 2.136-176, 458-513. From Horace we have 
Carmina 1.1, 3, 5, 8, 9, 11, 14, 22, 37; 2.3, 10, 14; 
3.9, 13, 26, 30; 4.7; Epodes 2, 1641-66; and Sermones 
1.9 complete. From Martial we find 1.10, 13, 32, 47; 
2.11, 16; 3.12, 25, 52; 4.41; 5.8, 9, 34, 43, 49, 56, 58; 
7.83; 8.10, 69; 9.15, 68; 10.62; 12.29. 

Here, certainly, is variety enough ; here, too, is evi- 
dence that the selection has been made with good 
judgment. The book is a delight to the eye. I shall 
look forward with much interest to the Notes 
which, as said above, the editors are preparing. 
Turning from author to author every few pages is 
for first year College students no easy task. Our 
editors have an excellent opportunity to show sound 
pedagogical skill, and an equally great opportunity 
to do much for the students who will use this book, 
in the way of aiding them to appreciation of widely 



differing types of literature as worked out by di- 
vergent minds of high order. I hope, finally, that 
this selection will be followed by one from Latin 
prose: of such a book there is even greater need 
than of a selection from Latin verse. C. K. 



THE ADELPHOE IN LATIN AT SMITH COLLEGE 

A writer in a recent classical magazine — not The 
Classical Weekly — hints that salvation is to come 
to us by the presentation of classical dramas. But 
he shares with a wide public the impression that 
the effort of preparation for a Greek play, for 
example, in the original is in no way compensated 
for by the result and perhaps there is even a loss to 
the audience, if not to the players. I doubt that 
conclusion for Greek tragedy. A recent experience 
has convinced me of its inapplicability to Roman 
Comedy. 

On January 17 the class in Latin Comedy in Smith 
College, a Sophomore class under Dr. Florence 
Gragg, presented the Adelphoe of Terence in the 
original. The parts had been assigned before Christ- 
mas and were largely learned in the holidays. In 
the ten days between the opening of the term and 
the date of the play, the members of the cast 
managed to get in two rehearsals of each scene and 
at the dress rehearsal for the first time went through 
the play as a whole. Yet they carried their audience 
with a certainty that I have never seen done with 
a Latin play in translation. The clearness of their 
enunciation was far in advance of what they gen- 
erally give in their mother tongue. The very fact 
that they had to make themselves understood through 
the medium of a tongue strange to the ear, how- 
ever familiar to the eye of the audience, seemed to 
add force to their expression. It was an informal 
performance for the edification of the members of 
the class and their friends. But it was so successful 
in laying hold of the audience that it opens the 
question whether more ought not to be done in 
the same fashion — whether we are not too timorous 
in assigning to our students the mountainous (?) 
work of learning lines in Latin and Greek and also 
so afraid for our own classical reputation that we 
must train our pupils till they are stale before we 
will let them give a classical play in the original 1 . 
Smith College. Julia H. Caverno. 

1 Miss Caverno's conclusions are in harmony, it may be 
noted, with the experience of Professor C. K. Chase, as 
described by him in the account which he gave, in The Clas- 
sical Weekly 7.10-12, of a performance of the Captivi of 
Plautus in the original, at Hamilton College, in June last. 
In 1907 students of Barnard College gave, under my direction, 
the last 325 lines of the Phormio, in Latin; next year they 
gave the Menaechmi, from 227 to the end, in Latin. In 
neither case did the performance impose great labor on the 
pupils; the time given to rehearsals was short. The per- 
formances went very well; the enunciation was markedly 
good, so good that teachers of Latin commented favorably 
upon it. The plays were clearly intelligible, even to fresh- 
men (who had read no Latin comedy at all) and to students 
no longer studying Latin, and there seemed no evidence in 
the behavior of the audience that Terence was lacking in 
vis comica. c. K. 



